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excellent preface. To these remarks must be added strong apprecia- 
tion of the introduction — which offers much essential preliminary in- 
formation to the scholar wishing to consult these archives — and of the 

fine index. T , T „ 

Justin H. Smith. 

Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by Worthington 
Chauncey Ford. Volume III., 1801-1810. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. xxiv, 555.) 

The third installment of John Quincy Adams's Writings covers what 
was perhaps the most critical period in his long public career. Im- 
mediately upon his return from Prussia he entered political life. In 
April, 1802, he was elected a member of the senate of Massachusetts; 
in November, he narrowly missed an election to the federal House of 
Representatives ; in the following February, he was elected to the United 
States Senate. Chosen to represent a Federalist constituency, he did 
not hesitate to support measures recommended by President Jefferson. 
For this independent course he paid the inevitable penalty. The trials 
which befell him were, he admitted to his mother, severe beyond any 
that he ever was before called to meet. In June, 1808, he found him- 
self so hopelessly at odds with his constituents that he resigned his seat. 
A year later he was appointed minister to Russia by President Madison. 

The personal history unfolded in these letters will be familiar to 
those who have read Adams's Diary; yet many phases of personal 
politics are illuminated by passages written in a confidential vein. Oc- 
casionally, too, information of a general nature may be gleaned from 
these letters; but on the whole they contribute little that is new to the 
history of the times. 

Those who would understand what Josiah Quincy called "the 
peculiar texture" of Adams's mind will do well to read the letters 
which passed between him and the overseers of Harvard College rela- 
tive to the Boylston Professorship of Rhetoric and Oratory. Adams was 
convinced that " the bar was not his element ", but he never doubted 
his ability to contribute to " belles lettres ". Conscientious to a fault 
in this as in all matters, he read laboriously in the classics, in prepara- 
tion for his duties; yet he never exhibited any marked literary taste or 
imagination. On witnessing an eclipse of the moon his fancy took no 
higher flight than this: "The fowls roosted. The lowing herd wound 
slowly o'er the lea. The western horizon with a sky perfectly serene 
looked as if it had been charged with one of the heaviest thunder clouds. 
The moon appeared like a patch of court plaister upon the face of 
Heaven." 

On the other hand, Adams did entertain serious doubts as to his 
usefulness in public life. His fundamental principles, he declared, were 
devotion to the Union and independence of party obligations. He de- 
plored at all times the baneful influence of party. Referring to his 
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break with the Federalists of Massachusetts, he wrote in a short auto- 
biographical sketch, " I discharged my duty to my country, but I com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin against Party!' Yet in almost the same 
breath he remarked, with a flash of self-scrutiny, " Perhaps I have too 
much indulged the suggestions of my own judgment, and paid too little 
deference to that of other men." The future biographer of Adams will 
hardly venture to deny this soft impeachment. 

The work of the editor has been on the whole well done, although it 
seems at times less complete than in the earlier volumes. Here and 
there references to events are suffered to go without explanation. A 
reference, for example, to the " cause for which I came here ", in a 
letter from Washington, March 5, 1809, can be made intelligible, of 
course, by turning to the Memoirs; but the casual reader perhaps will 
not know that this was the important case of Fletcher v. Peck, in which 
Adams appeared as counsel for the defendant. So, too, an allusion to 
the decision of Judge Davis in the district court at Salem in 1809 
deserves a brief foot-note, for the case was an important test of the 
constitutionality of the embargo. Two slight errors have been noted. 
The editor prints Porte Polio as a single word, though neither Adams 
nor the editor of the periodical did so. Breckenridger (p. 159) is an 
obvious slip for Breckenridge. 

Allen Johnson. 

Bull Run: its Strategy and Tactics. By R. M. Johnston. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1913. Pp. xiv, 

293- ) 

If it is well to resurrect the story of the Bull Run campaign, then 
we must bear witness that this book gives a good narrative of events 
as they occurred; that the account has been verified by a study of the 
ground, that well-known sources of information have been consulted, and 
that conflicting stories have been fairly decided. 

But Bull Run races will probably not be run again, and the event 
loses much of its interest as it ceases to be a lesson. Its three months' 
volunteers will parade no more upon the page of American history 
to furnish examples of panic rout, vain sacrifice, and the frivolity of the 
armed crowd. In the art of command from high to low, never again 
shall we see the unhappy tactics of Sherman and Heintzelman or the 
empty orders of McDowell and Beauregard. Our volunteer army bill 
has changed the one, and lieutenants are now so well dosed with the 
subject of military orders and the attack over open ground, that it has 
been feared that they know too much, not too little. 

However if we must draw these shadows from their long repose we 
should bear in mind the wisdom of our later day. When we summon the 
soldiers of 1861 to appear before the bar of history let us take account 
of the state of military art as it was known to them. Let us give to 
McDowell and Beauregard a chance to reply that Napoleon the Great 



